THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

as savagely as it punished open resistance. "Others may
think otherwise, but I do not myself believe our office to
be confined within such narrow limits that, it may be
supposed, when we have preached a sermon, we have
done our duty to the full and may fold our arms and let
things take their course." His catechism not merely laid
down guiding lines for true believers, but formulated the
laws of the State. He demanded of the Council that the
burghers of the city of Geneva should be officially com-
pelled to acknowledge their acceptance of this Confession
publicly, by oath, one after another. By tens the burghers
were to be brought before the elders, like schoolboys
before a master, betaking themselves to the cathedral,
and there, with uplifted hands, they were to swear un-
reserved acceptance of the catechism after it had been
read aloud to them by the secretary of State. Any who
should refuse to take the oath were immediately to be
expelled from the town. This signified plainly and once
for all that no burgher from that day on was to live within
the walls of Geneva and venture in spiritual matters to
diverge by a hair's breadth from the demands and views
of Calvin. An end had been made in the canton of what
had demanded the "Christian man's freedom" to regard
religion as a matter for individual conscience. The logos
had gained a victory over the ethos, the law over the
spirit, of the Reformation. There was to be no more
liberty in Geneva, now that Calvin had entered the city.
One will was to rule all.

Dictatorship is unthinkable and untenable without
force. Whoever wants to maintain power must have the
instrument of power in his hands; he who wants to rule,
must also have the right of inflicting punishment. Now
the resolution to which Calvin owed his appointment did
not give him any right to expel burghers from Geneva
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